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Forum 

Many nations’ governments are requiring schools to bring about 
significant, systematic, and sustained change to improve student outcomes 
in all settings, and have imposed mandates to ensure that schools are provid- 
ing quality education and running efficiently and effectively. Consequently, 
national and state testing programs, standards-based agendas, and reporting 
methodologies have been imposed on schools with significant demands and, 
in many cases, demoralizing outcomes (Hargreaves 2003). As a result of 
these processes, test questions have become the curriculum; teacher judg- 
ment has become undervalued; and evidence that is ill-informed, outdated, 
and incorrect has been used to drive school change. 

Many school leaders have responded in good faith to the growing demands for 
evidence, spending days and weeks gathering data in the hope that they will create 
sustainable learning plans for individual students and gain adequate funding to run 
school programs. There are, however, serious disconnects between what is taught 
and observed in the classroom, and what is collected, categorized, and reported by 
the school. Evidence about practice that is meant to inform and appease politicians 
and the public and the use of evidence in practice to improve teaching and learning 
quality rarely have been linked. 

The most intelligent use of evidence is not after the event. Postmortems may 
establish the cause of death, but they cannot bring a corpse back to life. Yet, most 
uses of evidence in education — league tables, test scores, and school reports — 
have this after-the-fact characteristic. The challenge for leaders is to collect and 
report data and be able to internalize it at the right time for the right reasons for 
the right students. 
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How organizations use evidence is connected integrally to how they create and 
manage knowledge — the knowledge of how to share practice, how to transfer if be- 
fween people, how fo alfer and improve if, and how fo explain and accounf for if fo 
ofhers (Caldwell 2004; Drucker 1999; Hargreaves 2003). Evidence-based leadership links 
how evidence is used fo how well fhe school operafes and improves. 

Principal Jenny Lewis af Noumea Primary School in Ausfralia has idenfified and 
collecfed aufhenfic and aufhorifafive evidence and relafed if fo learning as a means of 
improving organizafional effecfiveness and performance. As a resulf, Noumea sfaff 
members have become "skilled at creating, acquiring, and transferring knowledge, and 
at modifying behavior fo reflecf new knowledge and insighfs" (Garvin 1993, 16). The 
school communify has builf an evidence-based environment that promotes sustainability 
through irmovative and informed Evidence-Based Leadership in Acfion — a reform fhaf 
has become embedded in teachers' practices and the school's operations. 

The Context for Evidence-Based Leadership 

Noumea Primary is a large public school (580 students) in a low socioeconomic area 
west of Sydney in fhe sfafe of New Soufh Wales. The sfudenf populafion is fransifional 
wifh 43 percenf of fhe sfudenfs leaving and enrolling each year and 62 percenf being of 
Polynesian or indigenous descenf. Many families are now fhird and fourfh generafion 
unemployed. School sfaff members confinually change as fhe principal encourages fhem 
fo seek promotions in ofher schools affer five years of service af Noumea. Newly ap- 
pointed teachers fill fhese openings, meaning fhaf 83 percenf of sfaff members always 
are in fheir firsf five years of feaching. Until fen years ago, Noumea was idenfified as a 
school af significanf risk (DeLong and Fahey 2000; Garvin 1993). Since fhen, Noumea 
has rebuilf ifself as a learning organizafion, basing ifs reforms on knowledge creation 
and sharing. 

Noumea was included in the top 25 (out of 2,200) governmenf and nongovernmenf 
schools in New Soufh Wales for oufsfanding improvemenf in basic skills mafhemafics in 
2000. If was awarded fhe 1999 National Assessmenf Award and fhe 2000 Sfafe Liferacy 
Award for ifs innovafive sfrucfures and programs. The school received fhe 2003 Ausfra- 
lian Capifal Terrifory Knowledge Managemenf Platinum Award for school culfure and 
fechnology developmenf fo enable organizafional learning. Af fhe nafional level, if re- 
ceived fwo 2003 Nafional Qualify Teaching Awards for leadership and achievemenf of 
mafhemafics oufcomes fhrough fhe use of fechnology. A nationally funded sfudy deal- 
ing wifh liferacy among boys (Alloway ef al. 2002) found fhat feachers at Noumea used 
school and student data to design individual learning programs and developed innova- 
tive and exciting teaching tools to motivate their students to learn. 

Evidence-Based Leadership in Action 

Three concepts lie at the heart of Noumea's fransformafion: learning organizafion, 
knowledge managemenf, and evidence-based leadership. 

• Learning organizations (Briffon 2002, 11) "actively incorporafe fhe experience and 
knowledge of ifs members and parfners fhrough fhe developmenf of pracfices, 
policies, procedures, and sysfems in ways which confinuously improve ifs abilify 
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to set and achieve goals, satisfy stakeholders, develop its practice, value and de- 
velop its people, and achieve its mission with its constituency." 

• Knowledge management (Bukowitz and Williams 1999, 2) is the "process by which 
the organization generates wealth from ifs infellecfual or knowledge-based as- 
sefs." This includes fhe creafion, disseminafion, and ufilizafion of knowledge fo 
improve learning and feaching and fo guide decision making and priorify seffing. 
Knowledge managemenf requires all sfaff members fo be af fhe forefronf of knowl- 
edge and skill in pracficing and supporfing learning and feaching. This is a sys- 
femafic, confinuous, and purposeful approach fhat begins wifh knowing whaf 
people do, don't, and ought to know. 

• Evidence-based leadership (Field 2002, 460) creates and nurtures an emphasis on stra- 
tegic plarming, action research, monitoring, evaluation, and review. Evidence-based 

leadership establishes an infra- 
structure that provides indi- 
viduals, collegial groups, and 
staff members wifh fhe fime and 
resources (Harris, Busher, and 
Wise 2001, 86) fo "analyze dafa 
and fo scrufinize evidence, iden- 
fify areas of acfion and develop- 
ment and be involved in acfion 
research." A managemenf sfyle 
fhat encourages a constant in- 
formed inferchange of profes- 
sional information among col- 
leagues is encouraged (Harris 
1995; Sammons, Hillman, and 
Mortimore 1995). 


A key feature of Noumea's learning cycle is "visioning," bofh collecfively and indi- 
vidually. Teachers' personal visions confribufe fo fhe school's collective vision by re- 
quiring deliberafe dialogue, recognizing diverse value sysfems, lisfening carefully, and 
enfhusiasfically enriching everyone's professional values. Visioning has provided fhe 
focus for collecting evidence abouf the school's real work and its preferred fufure. Staff 
members regularly present their beliefs abouf Noumea in enjoyable activities, such as 
describing fhe school as a metaphor: "Noumea is like a roller coaster, many ups and 
downs and everyone traveling together having fun" and "Noumea is like a Pearl Jam 
concerf: if rocks!" Sfaff members also use personal learning journals, which are shared 
in weekly feam meetings, fo reflecf on fheir beliefs, pracfices, and challenges. 

Evidence-based pracfice af Noumea is an infegral parf of ifs culfure and organiza- 
fion. Visioning has enabled sfaff members fo profecf learning areas worfhy of fheir focus 
and idenfify infrusions generafed by age-old fradifions and exfernal agencies. For ex- 
ample, Noumea embraced oufcomes-based education in curriculum documenfs in 1994 
buf fell fhaf fhe research base lacked governmenf sfrafegy. Noumea, fherefore, adopfed 
a research base (Table 1) developed by Alberf Mamary (1991). 


Evidence-based education is not 
a technical, disconnected process 
where teachers collect and 
analyze quantitative student 
performance test data in isolation 
from other valuable evidence of 
practice. 
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Table 1 : Outcomes-Driven Developmental Model 


Research Base 

Psychological Base 

Administrative Support 
Change Process 

Staff Development 
Communications 
Problem Solving 
Climate Improvement 

Transformational Base 

Community Support 

School Board Policy Support 
Public Support 

Networking 

Philosophical Base 

Teacher Support 
Instructional Processes 
Curriculum Organization 
School Practices 
Classroom Practices 
Organizational Structure 

Desired Student Exit Behaviors 

Self-esteem as learner 
and person 
Learning levels — 
low to high 

Self-directed learner 
Concern for others 

Process skills: problem 
solving, communication, 
decision making, 
accountability, and group 
process 


©1987 by Albert Mamary, Johnson City Central School District 

Accepting this research base as the school's pedagogical position meant that standard- 
ized testing, half-yearly and yearly testing, and "flavor of fhe monfh" pedagogies pushed by 
particular areas in fhe governmenf's education deparfmenf were dismissed. Sfaff members' 
discussions defermined fhaf these dated processes provided little evidence and served no 
purpose in schools where curriculum outcomes were the centerpiece for validating sfudenf 
improvemenf . Traditional festing was viewed as having no value fo feacher and parenf knowl- 
edge. Wifh parenf permission, these testing approaches were removed. Instead, daily teacher 
judgments of sfudenf evidence became critical in informing lesson preparation and sfudenf, 
feacher, and parenf knowledge abouf sfudenf progress. 

Sfaff members also looked af aligning organizafional elemenfs fo implemenf school- 
based irmovafions around fhe school's vision. Difficulf quesfions abouf shared leader- 
ship, feacher culfure, communicafion charmels, and parficipafive processes were ad- 
dressed, along wifh how sfudenfs were grouped and resources were allocafed. 

Disfribufive leadership was imporfanf in building a professional culfure in which 
mufual frusf, shared knowledge, and responsibilify could fhrive (Crowfher ef al. 2002; 
Sachs 2000). Teachers are recognized as confribufors fo school and sfudenf improve- 
menf when fhey join fhe school. Wifhin five fo six weeks of fheir appoinfmenf, feachers 
are expecfed fo accepf af leasf one leadership role and share fhe school's real work. All 
feachers are provided an in-house menfor and professional parfner (supervisor), as well 
as time fo research, reflecf on, and pracfice leadership wifh colleagues. Teachers (Day 
2000) also are encouraged and expecfed fo: 
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• learn individually, in teams, and in larger communities of practice; 

• participate in their school-based and external professional worlds; 

• collaborafe wifh school communify members and colleagues who confribufe fo 
fheir learning in fhe exfernal environmenf; 

• cooperafe and develop a common language and fechnology for documenfing and 
discussing practice and desired oufcomes; and 

• be proacfive in debafe and acfivifies abouf fhe moral purpose of fhe school. 

Weekly sfaff meefings are dedicafed fo sharing information so fhaf every feacher 
has full knowledge and can confribute fo sfrafegies for assuring and improving sfudenf 
learning and well-being. Teachers also have fhree hours of free fime wifh a feam of col- 
leagues to analyze student data, 
complete action-research tasks, 
and investigate irmovations that 
add value. Students' class data 
and work samples are regularly 
monitored, reviewed, and evalu- 
ated. The result has been a more 
consistent judgment of sfudenf 
performance and crifical dia- 
logue abouf issues and suc- 
cesses. Findings are shared af 
whole-school sfaff meefings so 
fhaf solufions can be found for 
emerging problems before fhey 
reach crisis proportions. 

These analyses have de- 
bunked some unsubsfanfiafed school myfhs. For example, fhere was a belief fhaf Sa- 
moan and Tongan boys were violenf, were nof performing well in fheir schoolwork, and 
arrived af irregular fimes fo school. Yef, when fhe dafa were reviewed collecfively, if was 
found fhaf whife Anglo-Saxon boys were fhe mosf violenf and fhe mosf af-risk learners. 
Teachers fhen began fo undersfand whaf previously had been ignored. Polynesian and 
indigenous sfudenfs were supporfed by sfrong spiritual elders and large extended fami- 
lies. Their sense of family, religion, work ethic, and values was reflected in their support 
of school. Conversely, many white Anglo-Saxon boys had changed schools often, came 
from single-parenf families, were isolafed, and were fhird or fourfh generation welfare 
recipienfs. 

Another example was when Noumea staff members assumed fhaf senior boys were fhe 
mosf violenf. Dafa analysis showed fhaf Year 1 and 2 boys were fhe mosf violenf. Their 
smaller size and undeniable cufeness mean! fhaf feachers inconsisfenfly applied disciplin- 
ary sfrafegies. A behavior modification program was designed for smaller sfudenfs, and 
consisfenf disciplines were reinforced. Information such as fhis has shown feachers fhaf learn- 
ing and disciplinary sfrafegies musf be based on evidence, ofherwise signiticanf fime and 
resources are wasfed and sfudenfs can become fargefs of unjusf freafmenf. 


T he challenge for leaders is to 
collect and report data and be 
able to internalize it at the right 
time for the right reasons for the 
right students. 
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Evidence-based education at Noumea is not a technical, disconnected process where 
teachers collect and analyze quantitative student performance test data in isolation 
from ofher valuable evidence of pracfice. Evidence-based educafion and leadership af 
Noumea is a way of life. 

Creating an Evidence- 
Based Environment 

In a frue learning organiza- 
fion, fhe use of aufhenfic evi- 
dence is key fo susfaining 
growfh. Bofh organizafional 
and individual learning are pro- 
mofed fhrough capfuring, 
packaging, and sharing knowl- 
edge among individuals in fhe 
organizafion. Noumea has con- 
necfed all parfs of fhe school so 
fhat members can share fheir 
knowledge, perspecfives, and 
experiences about students and programs. The principal is responsible for ensuring 
fhaf resources, professional supporf, and reflective time are adequafe fo susfain inno- 
vafion. The processes fo develop fhis knowledge and the continual valuing of evidence 
are defailed here. 

Gathering Internal Experience 

Early in Noumea's transformation, school leaders noted that the data the govern- 
ment system required them to gather did not provide adequate information about au- 
thentic student learning and well-being or give staff members enough facts to act upon. 
Teachers did not see relevance in standardized and state-based data and, consequently, 
did not feel compelled to use it in practice or improvement efforts. Staff members rede- 
signed the processes for gathering data on student learning (e.g., curriculum standards, 
learning styles, and test data) and well-being (e.g., health, attendance, behavior). When 
analyzed, these processes provided qualitative and quantitative data that would: 

• improve teacher judgments about student learning achievement; 

• align assessment and learning experiences; 

• provide a clearer focus on needed student improvements; 

• improve curriculum implementation and continuity of learning experiences; 

• improve accountability through the use of a common framework and language 
for monitoring student learning achievement; 

• establish benchmarks from which teachers can work; 

• establish a collaborative quality assurance climate within classrooms and across 
the school; 

• facilitate monitoring of observed trends over time; 

• provide diagnostic information on individual student progress to aid instruc- 
tional decisions; and 

• enable authentic participation in changing the school's culture. 


In a true learning 
organization, the use of 
authentic evidence is key to 
sustaining growth. 
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Though spreadsheets, templates, and checklists provided a great deal of data, they 
placed high demands on teachers and took them away from fhe classroom acfivifies fhaf 
fheir dafa-driven efforfs were mean! fo improve. Noumea needed a knowledge creafion 
and managemenf sysfem fhaf would help feachers and parenfs review dafa and pursue 
ongoing improvemenfs and nof inferrupf fhe school's workflow. 


Ulfimafely, Noumea sfaff 
members developed a nef- 
worked-based knowledge man- 
agemenf sysfem known as 
SchoolMate fhat combined all 
paper frails about a student into 
one integrated informational 
system. SchoolMate fostered 
quick data entry and retrieval. 
Staff members' agreed-upon 
profocols ensured fhaf dafa en- 
fry was consisfenf. Two nef- 
worked worksfafions were po- 
sifioned in every classroom so 
fhaf qualifafive and quanfifafive 
dafa could be enfered quickly, 
using drop-down menus, check- 



colleagues’ ideas and energy, 
which engenders creative 
solutions and builds a 
relationship of trust and 
commitment. 


poinfs, bafch-up dale buttons, and accessible frames. SchoolMate fields are linked so fhaf 
dafa entered in one area integrates with data in another area. For example, a teacher 
can review data about a student who has attended eight schools and had numerous 
absences, making him or her better informed abouf fhe reasons for low liferacy and 
numeracy performance. 

All sfudenf dafa are sfored on a cenfral file server and accessible in every class and 
sfaff room. Graphically presenfed reporfs provide sfaff members and sfudenfs clear and 
concise informafion. Dafa can be collapsed, aggregafed, and inferrogafed by class, grade, 
whole school, gender, efhnicify, supporf infervenfion, and age. Af fhe fouch of a buf- 
fon, feachers also can idenfify fhe degree of value fhey add fo sfudenf learning and 
well-being. 

The school also recognized fhaf knowledge resides in fhe user and nof in fhe collec- 
fion of dafa (Malhofra 1998). Tutorials were developed to help teachers manage, ana- 
lyze, and act on data. Professional developmenf programs provided opporfunifies for 
feachers fo have personal research fime, visif colleagues' classrooms, and visif ofher 
schools bofh physically and virfually. 

Noumea uses a knowledge foundafion fo ensure fhaf if is a learning communify ifs 
communify of practice is healfhy and ifs decisions are developed collaborafively (Nonaka 
1991; Wenger 1998; Wenger and Snyder 2000). If uses "collective infelligence" (Heifefz 
and Laurie 1997) fo maximize fhe school's problem-solving potential. School leaders 
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draw upon colleagues' ideas and energy, which engenders creative solutions and builds 
a relationship of trust and commitment. Staff members are encouraged fo reflecf on and 
challenge fheir own and ofhers' pracfices fo help sfudenfs achieve (Schdn 1987). For 
example, fhree feachers designed a whole-class approach using Reading Recovery (which 
is fypically a one-on-one sfudenf program) wifh four- and five-year-old sfudenfs, fhough 
fhe program is designed for children above fhe age of six. Through discussion and recip- 
rocal challenge, fhey developed a successful program fhaf achieved significanf resulfs. 
The program now is being used in ofher schools and is being reviewed by Macquarie 
Universify. Qualify fime for individual and collaborafive research, permission fo fake 
risks, and a confinual seeking of evidence by teachers to improve student outcomes 
contributed to the program's success. 

Applying and Integrating 
Learning into Strategy 
and Policy 

The value of knowledge 



managemenf ulfimafely comes 
from people's abilify fo reuse 
evidence fo work fasfer, shorfen 
learning cycles, identify new op- 
porfunifies, increase fhe qualify 


critical to effective transition and 
continuity between teachers. 


of deliverables, and increase fhe 
volume of work on maffers of 
priorify (Infraspect Europe 
2004). This process needs sys- 

femic and sfrafegic supporf fo 

operafe effecfively. At Noumea, 

the principal and middle management are responsible for ensuring fhaf all feachers are 
supporfed in processing and inferprefing evidence. 

An imporfanf fime for using dafa effecfively is when sfudenfs move from one 
feacher and class fo anofher. All too offen, fhough, excepf in cases of exfreme learn- 
ing problems or behavioral difficulties, feachers disregard prior informafion abouf 
fheir sfudenfs. They disfrust ofher feachers' judgmenfs, regard fhe dafa as unreli- 
able, feel fhey have no fime fo review if, or want to give students a fresh sfart. These 
practices often lead to a lack of learning, repealed errors, and lost opportunities to 
work together to solve students' learning problems. At Noumea, however, evidence 
of student learning is critical to effective transition and continuity between teachers. 

The following year's classes af Noumea are defermined fhree weeks before fhe 
end of fhe school year based on dafa generafed by SchoolMate. Teachers are able fo 
access dafa abouf fheir new sfudenfs from fheir worksfafions, have ample fime fo 
falk fo fheir sfudenfs' currenf feachers, and observe fhese sfudenfs af work in fheir 
currenf learning environmenf. This sfrafegy has enabled feachers fo esfablish fhe 
mosf appropriafe learning environmenf and learning pafhways for each sfudenf from 
fhe first day in their class. 
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Conclusion 

Noumea's unrelenting focus on learning outcomes and its support of evidence-based 
improvement are consistent with a desire to create a school for the knowledge society 
(Caldwell 2004; Drucker 1999; Hargreaves 2003). Teachers, parents, and students have 
collaborated to direct school programs and have accepted a shared responsibility for 
student, class, and whole-school improvement. Sharing this responsibility has resulted 
in a genuine understanding of standards, expectations, and value-added achievement. 

Leadership at Noumea focuses on nurturing a learning community. It acknowledges 
the importance of accountability and addresses the need to shift the school's culture if 
change is to be sustained (Caldwell 2004). 

School leaders recognize that creating and nurturing a learning organization re- 
quires a dramatic shift in decision making and has worked consistently to reorient 
people's approach to work. Teachers have been engaged in research, investigation, 
experimentation, and evaluation to explore the challenges facing schools in the 21st 
century and have been encouraged to make Noumea an Evidence-Based Learning 
Community. According to John Naisbitt (in Naisbitt and Aburdene 1990, X): 

In a world that is constantly changing, there is not one subject or set of subjects 
that will serve you well for the foreseeable future, let alone for the rest of your life. The 
most important skill to acquire now is learning howto learn. 
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